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AGRICULTURE, 

1. Agriculture, or the cultivation of the soil, 
may be called the earliest and the noblest of all 
arts. It is the earliest, since the most ancient 
record we have of the human race, represents the 
first man and woman as placed in a garden, which 
it was their business to till. It is the noblest, be- 
cause it is the most useful of all, and that which 
is the foundation of all the rest; for, where plenty 
of food is produced, man will infallibly multiply, 
and will employ his inventive faculties to supply 
his other wants; but scarcity of food acts asa 
deadly disease upon society, and cramps every 
exertion, 

2. The Chinese have been so sensible of this 
truth, that they have considered every thing else 
as subordinate to the culture of the land; and, 
though abundantly ingenious in many other arts, 
hold them all mean in comparison with that. 

3. In order to do it honor, the emperor himself, 
surrounded with all his great officers of state, on 
a certain day of the year, ploughs a piece of 
ground with his own hand, and sows it with grain; 
the produce of which is carefully collected, and 
its quantity registered, as one of the most impor- 
tant events of the year. 

4. The business of the farmer consists in se- 
lecting the seeds of such vegetables as are useful 
for the purposes of life; preparing the soil for 
their reception, freeing them from the incum- 
brance of weeds; promoting their growth by a 
proper werking of the soil, by the use of manure, 
and by all the other means which experience has 
found useful to that end; and finally gathering the 
fruits of the earth in their proper season. 

5. In order to allow plants to strike root freely, 
the land must be loosened and broken into small 
particles, and at the same time cleared from the 
useless plants or weeds, already growing upon it. 
Hence, the plough and the spade are the first in- 
struments of agriculture. The plough, by means 
ef its share or coulter, cuts through and turns 
over the soil over which it is drawn. It buries 
the upper surface, with the weeds, and brings up 
fresh mold from below. 

_6. The weeds, thus uprooted and turned under, 
die and rot, and serve to enrich the soil; while 
the earth brought to the top is exposed to the ac- 
tion of the sun and air, the dew, rain, and snow, 
which serves to fertilize it, and render it soft and 
mellow. 

7. Ploughing is repeated several times in stub- 
born soils; and, after it has done its work, comes 
the harrow, which, with its iron teeth, still farther 
breaks the clods. Heavy rollers are also some- 
times drawn over, to complete the operation. 
What is done by these, in the field, is more neatly 
performed in the garden, by the spade, hoe, and 








rake; but these instruments do their work more 
slowly, and are managed by men’s hands alone; 
whereas, horses and oxen are fellow-!aborers with 
man in the more expeditious culture of the field. 

8. Where the land is of a moist, spongy nature, 
it is sometimes necessary to drain it before it is 
tilled. This is done by cutting deep trenches 
through it in several directions, and sometimes 
covering them over with flat stones or sods. 

9. When land has been cultivated for some 
time, without being sufliciently mahtved, it docs 
not yield such an increase as to repay the farmer 
for the labor and seed he expends upon it. In 
such cases, it is sometimes left to recruit itself for 
a year or two, when it will often again afford a| 
tolerable crop. The influence of the sun, the 
dew, rain, and snow, all tend to enrich the soil, 
when left in this manner. Snow has sometimes 
been called, ‘the poor man’s manure.’ 

10. This practice of letting the land remain un- 
cultivated, is called fallowing; and the land is 
called fallow ground. Those young persons who 
let their minds run to waste, when they should be 
storing them with useful knowledge, can expect 
to reap only such fruits as the indolent husband- 
man gathers from his fallow ground. 

11. Manures are substances possessing a ferti- 
lizing quality in themselves, and proper for almost 
any kind of soils. It is a very beautiful provision 
in nature, that matters the most noisome and of- 
fensive, and which we should most wish to remove 
out of the reach of our senses, are the most effi- 
cacious in bestowing fertility upon the earth. 

12. Putrid animals and vegetables, dung of all 
kinds, every thing oily and greasy, the sweepings 
of streets, soot, ashes, the scourings of drains and 
ditches—all, in short, that we call filth, refuse, 
and offal, if thrown on the land, is returned to us 
in the finest verdure, and the richest vegetable 
products. 

13. On the sea-coast, heaps of fishes thrown up 
by the tide, are sometimes converted to this use. 
Sea-weed, and even the mud of the shore, im- 
pregnated with salt water, prove valuable manures. 
Salt itself, though formerly made the very emblem 
of barrenness, is found, in a due proportion, to ope- 
rate powerfully in forcing the growth of vegetables. 

14. It is to manure that, gardeners are particu- 
larly indebted for the abundance and luxuriance 
of their products. The rich garden-mold, indeed, 
is almost entirely composed of rotted vegetables, 
the relics of long cultivation. By the constant 
application of manure, the gardens in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other large cities, are enabled to yield that prodi- 
gious supply of vegetables which such places re- 
quire. 

15. In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and others of 
the Western States, the leaves of the forest trees, 
and the grass and other vegetables growing upon 
the land, have for centuries decayed upon the 
soil, thus forming a coat of the richest mold, in 
many places several feet thick. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.-—.No. IX. 

My dear Ellen,—After begging pardon for my 
long silence, assuring you that it has been una- 
voidable, and promising to be more punctual in 
future, I proceed * give you some account of 
those distinguished Botanists, Tournefort and 
Linneus. 


The former of these, was a native of France. 


fondness for plants and flowers. His friends 
designed him for a profession, but his delight, was 
to gaze upon the beauties displayed in the broad 
book of Nature. He was at length permitted to 
study its wonders, without restraint. At one 
time, he was seen in the sunny vales of France, 
searching for new plants, or carefully and perse- 
veringly examining and comparing those which 
were already known. At another time, he was 
seen ascending the Pyrennes; for in pursuit of 
| knowledge he knew no obstacle. Here his life was 
















often endangered vy ihe baxditti, or mountain 
robbers who infest that region. You are aware, 
dear Ellen, that these mountains separate France 
and Spain. They are resorted to by those, whose 
crimes render it unsafe for them to remain in 
either country, but who among their gloomy caves 
and rocky fastnesses, find a safe retreat. Tour- 
nefort also ranged over the Alps, exposing him- 
self to great danger in climbing precipices and in 
passing his way amidst the glaciers. 

The result of his labors, was a new system of 
Botany, which although imperfect, was of great 
use in advancing the knowledge of the science, 
and in assisting the labors of that botanist, who 
at length brought it to perfection. 

This was Linneus. Of his system, I shall not 
here speak; but as the incidents of his life are by 
no means cevoid of interest, and cannot fail of 
conveying a useful lesson, I shall record several 
of them for your perusal. 


Charles Linneus, or Carl Von Linne, was born 
in the province of Smolund, in Sweden, in the 
year 1707. His father who was a clergyman, 
designed that his son should fil) the same sacred 
office. Charles passed the first ten years of his 


life, beneath the paternal rovi. Lis father was 
much attached to the culture of his garden, which 
he had stocked with many rare plants; and it is 
to the delight, with which this spot inspired 
Charles, from his earliest childhood, that he him- 
self ascribes his botanical passion. At the age 
of ten years, he was sent to a grammar school at 
Mexico, and at the age of 17, removed to the 
gymnasium in the same town. In neither, was 
Charles distinguished, by proficiency in the ordi- 
nary studies, while he rapidly advanced in the 
knowledge of plants; both from reading much on 
the subject, and making many excursions into the 
fields. 

The tutors of Linneus, at length decided him 
unfit for a learned profession, and his father was 
about to put him to some mechanical employment, 
when some discerning persons, perceiving from 
his devotion to the works of nature, the germ of 
a great and lofty mind, placed him in a situation 
where he was allowed to pursue his favorite studies 
without restraint. 

In 1727, Linneus entered the University of 
Lund. He lodged with a physician, who was not 
at all aware of the extent of his acquirements in 
Natural History, (for it was not Botany, alone, 
which he had studied) until an accident revealed 
his studious ardor. The mother of the physician, 
having observed that the candle was burning in 
the chamber of Linneus at unseasonable hours, 
was induced, through fear of fire, to complain of 
it to her son. The latter entering his chamber, 
at a late hour, found him diligently employed in 
reading. Struck with this proof of his thirst for 
improvement, he freely gave him the use of his 
library and other advantages. 

The next year, Linneus removed to Upsal, for 
the purpose of improving its superior advantages. 
His father advanced him the sum of about eight 





When a mere child, he exhibited a passionate 


pounds sterling, (about 35 dollars) which he was 
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informed was all he must expect. This was soon 
exhausted, and he was forced to depend upon 
ehance for a meal. He was reduced so low, as 
to be obliged to patch his shoes with folded paper, 
not being able to pay for the mending. 

It is upon this part of his history, dear Ellen, 
that I wish to dwell. I wish to induce my young 
readers to think, to reflect upon what they would 
have done, in like circumstances. Would they 
have persevered? Are not too many of them 
easily discouraged? and with every facility for 
studying the word and works of God; with time, 
and opportunities of acquiring useful knowledge, 
do they not too often spend their time in idleness, 
or deem the improvement of it a task? 

Yet Linnzus persevered, until in the autumn 
of 1729, as he was intently examining some plants 
in the University garden, he was accosted by one 
of the professors, who was then engaged in pre- 
paring a work upon the plants mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. A little conversation, soon informed him 
of the extraordinary acquirements of the young 
student, and perceiving his necessitous circum- 
stances, he took him to his own house. 

I must pass rapidly over the remainder of the 
life of this great man. He travelled extensively 
in various countries, and returned with enlarged 
views, and with increasing reputation. At one 
time, we find him at the mines of Calix, making 
experiments upon metals; and immediately after, 
delivering lectures upon them, and upon mineral- 
ogy in general. At another, the study of medi- 
cine attracts his attention, and after receiving the 
degree of doctor of physic, he becomes Physician 
to the Navy. His works were numerous, and 
were another proof of his industry and persever- 
ance. Honors were heaped upon him, by the 
literary institutions of various countries; and the 
king of Sweden created him a ‘‘ Knight of the 
Polar Star,” (an honor never before conferred 
on a literary character,) and some years after 
elevated him to the rank of nobility. 

Linneus died in the year 1778, in the 71st year 
of bis age. A general mourning took place at 
his death, and his memory was horored, not only 
in his own country, but in foreign nations. 

From his life, my young friends may, and I 
trust will learn, that persevering industry will not 
only overcome obstacles, but cannot fail of ren- 
dering one truly useful. In another respect, is 
the example of Linnwus worthy of imitation. It 
is recorded of him, that his views of nature, im- 
pressed him with the most devout sentiments to- 
wards its Author, and a glow of unaffected piety 
is continually breaking forth in his writings. 

D. W. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OSTRICH. 

Thomas. Mother, where did cousin Mary get 
those beautiful feathers? 

Mother. They are the feathers of the Ostrich. 
You have often read of the Ostrich. 

Thomas. .Yes, I have read that it was as tall 
as a man: and that the feathers were taken from 
the tail and wings of the male bird. I have read 
too, in the Bible, that they lay their eggs in the 
sand, and take no care of them, but leave them 
to be crushed. 

Mother. This is the character which is stil] 
gencrally given of the Ostrich. But the Ostrich 
of South Africa is so very careful to conceal her 
nest, that two will never be near it at the same 
time: and if it is discovered, she fries to break 
all the eggs herself, to prevent their being taken. 

Thomas. Poor creatures! how can any body 
wish to disturb them! But you said that two 
were never seen near the nest at the same time. 
Do you mean, the male and female are never 
there together? 

Mother. An Ostrich family consists of one male 
and several females, beside the young. The fe- 
males all lay in the same nest, and take turns in 


sitting on the eggs, through the day. At night, 
the male always sits upon them to guard them 
from wild beasts. He is as worthy of praise for 
his kindness to his wives, as they are, for the 
harmony in which they live. 

Thomas. But suppose some wild beast attacks 
the nest, can the Ostrich defend it? 

Mother. Generally they can, but they are 
sometimes found dead by it. at 
Thomas. Killed in defending their families! 
What a noble animal. But on what does the 
Ostrich feed? Some delicacy, I hope, for I am 
sure he deserves it. 

Mother. If he is satisfied with his food, it is no 
matter, whether it is a delicacy to us or not. The 
Creator has placed each different animal in just 
that situation for which he is fitted. 

Thomas. But what is the food of the Ostrich? 
Mother. The Ostrich lays eggs while sitting, 
and after those'first laid are hatched. These are 
the food of the young, which are about the size 
of a pullet. The old birds will eat almost any 
thing which comes in their way—leather, glass, 
stones, nails, &c. They are not very particular, 
and I presume never complain of their breakfast. 
Thomas. And Mother, if I am ever ready to 
complain again, I will think of the contented Os- 
trich. But can you tell me any thing mere of 
them? can they fly? 

Mother. I believe they never fly; but spread- 
ing their wings and flapping them in the air, they 
will outrun the horses of the hunters. 

Thomas. How then are they ever taken? 

Mother. They live upon sandy plains, and the 
hunters station themselves, one on each side of 
the plain, and drive him back and forth—one rest- 
ing while the other drives. In this way, they can 
tire the bird and overtake it: but they are some- 
times very much injured, by blows with its wings 
or legs. 

Thomas. Are the eggs good for food, or do 
they take them for sport? 

Mother. They are very good food; and so 
large, that one will make a family a meal. 

Thomas. Can an Ostrich be tamed? 

Mother. Yes, very easily; though, when wild, 
they are very much afraid of horsemen. 

Thomas. Well Mother, I think I can learn 
several things from the history of the Ostrich of 
South Africa. I used to think it looked very 
foolish and vain to wear plumes on a bonnet: but 
I shall always love to see them now, because they 
are the feathers of so good a bird. 

Mother. But you must be moderate in your 
admiration. Remember that they are not worn 
from love to the bird, but that the poor creature 
was hunted down and killed, to obtain them for 
ornament. 

Thomas. Oh Mother, if every body would do 
as the Bible tells us, the poor Ostrich might live 
with his family: and I think that the ladies would 
look quite as well. I like the feathers, but I 
would rather they would stay in the bird. Moth- 
er, will you repeat to me what it is that the Bible 
says about dress? 

Mother. The passages which you refer to, I 
suppose are, ‘‘In like manner also, that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, with shame- 
facedness and sobriety; not with broidered hair, 
or gold, or pearls, or costly array, but, which be- 
cometh women professing godliness, with good 
works:” and, ‘‘ Whose adorning. let it not be 
| that vuiward adornitig of plaiting the hair, and of 
' wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; but 
| let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” 

George. Yes, Thomas, I think those are the 
best rules for a lady’s toilet; and I wish that you 
would persuade your sisters,to adopt them. 

| Thomas. Imeanto. Ati@the first thing that 
'IT shall do, will be, to persuade their brother to 


}set them an example. For gentlemen can dress 
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The little Girl who thought she was too young 
to love Jesus Christ and be a Christian, 
I spent a day or two at a brother minister’s 
house in the town of G——, N. H. He has a 
daughter named Ellen—a little girl, with a kind 
and gentle heart, and quick to learn. One morn- 
ing I arose early, and sat down in my chamber ta 
write in my Journal. Soon Ellen came and go) 
upon my knee, and said she wanted to talk with 
me. Sol began to talk with her about Jes 
Christ, and to tell her how Jesus loved little chi- 
dren, and how he suffered and died for them, ati 
wanted all little children to love him, and go to k 
with him in heaven. Ellen looked at me vey 
earnestly, with tears in her eyes, and said, I 
should like to be a Christian.’ “You may be or, 
if you wish, as well as your Paand Ma.’ ‘I wh 
Pa would let me be a Christian.’ ‘Dear Elh,.,- 
your Pa would be glad to have you a Christian, 
if you wish to be one. Don’t you think he would?’ 
‘1 don’t believe he would let me be put into the 
church till I am as old and big as Mais.’ ‘Don’t 
you think your Pa wants you to love Jesus Christ?’ 
‘I suppose he does.’ ‘Don’t he want you to go 
to heaven when you die, and be where Christ and 
all good people are?? ‘I don’t know. I should 
think he would want me to go there.’ ‘I know, 
dear Ellen, your Pa wants you to be a Christian, 
and go to heaven when you die.’ ‘ Did he tell 
you so??, ‘No;—but I heard him pray for you 
last night, that you might be a Christian, and go 
to heaven. He wants all the little children in the 
Sabbath school to be Christians, and he tries to 
make them so.’ ‘Would he let me go into the 
church, if I loved the Saviour?’ ‘Yes, my dear, 
I am sure he would, if he thought you loved the 
Saviour. What makes you think he would not 
let you go intothe church?’ ‘ Because he thinks 
I a’nt old enough, and big enough.’ 

Here Ellen jumped down from my knee, and 
went out of the room. I continued writing. In 
about half an hour she returned with a Sabbath 
school book in her hand, which she had been 
reading. She got upon my knee, and showed me 
this passage, quoted from Proverbs viii. 17. J 
love them that love me; and those that seek me early 
shall find me. She wanted to know what it meant. 
So I got a Bible and found the verse, and showed 
it to her. I will leave out our talk about'the first 
part of the verse, which was affecting to me, and 

ive you that which relates to the latter part. 

‘What, dear Ellen, does the latter part of the 
verse mean?’ ‘1 don’t know.’ ‘ What is meant 
by those that seek me early?’ ‘Those that seek 
him while they are young.’ ‘How young may 
they seek God, and love him and serve him?’ ‘I 
don’t know. How young can they seek him?’ 
* You said a little while ago, that you were too 
young to love Christ and be a Christian.’ ‘ Well, 
a’nt 1? Would God let me find him while I am 
so young?’ ‘ How old are you, dear Ellen?’ 
‘Only six years old.’ ‘Did you ever read about 
John Mooney Mead?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘ How old was 
he?’ ‘Four years old.’ ‘ How old was William 
Abbott Douglass?’ ‘Three years and eight months.’ 
‘ Did not they love God and pray to him?’ ‘Yes 
sir.’ ‘Then can’t you be a Christian and seek 
God in prayer? You are six years old.’ ‘I 
should like to be a Christian, if Pa did not. think 
I was tov young.” ‘My dear child, you never 
was too young to love your Pa, were you?’ ‘No, 
indeed; I loved him when I was a little baby and 
could not talk.? ‘Why can’t you love God as 
well as you can your Pa, while you are a little 
child?’ ‘ Pa is.so good to me I can’t help loving 
him.’ ‘Is not God as good to you as your Pa is’ 
Don’t he take as good care of you?’ ‘Yes, God 
keeps me alive, and makes me well, and takes 
care of me when I am asleep.’ ‘Then, dear 
Ellen, you can love God, as well as you can your 
Pa; and, if you are a little child but six years 
old, if you seek God in prayer, you will find him. 





|too gay, or dress plain, as well as ladies, I sup- 
pose. E. L. 


God loves to have all little children pray to him, 
and be Christians.’ [S. S. Treasury 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


THE CABBAGE NET. 


‘‘ Every one may do something to circulate the | 
Bible,” said a clergyman one evening when ad-| 
vocating the cause of that society whose object is 
to spread far and wide that pure and hallowed 
volume, ‘‘none so poor, none s0 young, as to be 
able in the Divine presence to say, I approve of 
the object, and would if I could do something to 
promote its design, but cannot, truly I cannot.” 
This sentiment was heard by a poor little crippled 
boy whe was supported by public charity in an 
alms hovse, and from motives of curiosity had 
strolled into the meeting; struck with what he 
heard, he paid undivided attention, but when the 
words ‘‘ none so poor” were uttered, now, thought 
he, that clergyman does not speak truth, for what 
can Ido? Ihave no friends to give me money, 
and I am lame so that I cannot earn any. I feel 
certain I can tell God I wish, I wish, I could do 
something, but it is impossible; and a sigh escaped 
him; the meeting dismissed; the lad went to his 
home, retired to his bed, awoke in the morning 
with the words, ‘‘every one may do something,” 
fresh on his mind; and it troubled him; in the 
course of the day, as he was limping about on his 
crutches, he passed the door of a poor woman 
who was busily engaged with two pieces of stick 
and pack-thread. ‘‘ What are you doing, moth- 
er?” said the boy. ‘‘ Knitting cabbage nets, to 
sell for a living,” was the reply. ‘Will you 
show me the way to make nets?” said he. ‘*O,” 
replied the old woman, ‘‘look on and you will 
soon learn.”” He had an object before him, and 
soon learnt the art; and after thanking the woman, 
and bidding her good day he returned; delighted 
with his newly acquired knowledge, and deter- 
mined to try if he could not do something for the 
Bible cause. Whilst turning the matter over in 
his mind, a very great difficulty presented itself, 
he had no pack-thread, nor had he money to pro- 








eight dollars as the fruit of his industry and love 
for the cause. Dear young friends, will this true 
story stimulate you to make some effort to do good 
in this way? See what may be accomplished if 
there be a willing mind. May God help you first 
to consecrate yourselves to his service, and then if 
you would be happy and peaceful, exert all your 
energies and all your means for the promotion of 
his glory. [ Youth’s Miscellany. 
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*¢ Tales and Essays for Children,”’ by Mrs. L. H. Sicour- 
NEY, is just published by J. F. Huntington, Hartford, Ct.— 
The author of this book has kindly sent a copy to the Editor 
of the Youth’s Companion. It comprises eleven stories and 
a Hymn, and is elegantly printed aed bound. The Poetry 
of Mrs. Sigourney has been long and extensively admired— 
and we think the little book above aamed is admirably cal- 
culated to interest and benefit the Children and Youth who 
may be privileged to read it. We hope it has been given as 
a New Years Present to many, the present week; and if not, 
that their good behaviour will merit a second present, and 
that their friends will have the gratification of giving them 
Mrs. Sigourney’s Tales and Essays. We copy this week 
the ‘‘ Mute Boy,’’ as the shortest, though not the best arti- 
cle in the book. 
THE MUTE BOY. 

I will tell you about a little deaf and dumb boy, 
who had the misfortune to lose his father, at an 
early age. The bereaved mother took the kind- 
est care of him, and an infant sister, with whom 
it was his chief delight to play, from morning till 





night. After a few years, the village where they 
resided was visited with a dangerous fever, and 


' 
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and both in his studies and sports, was happy. 
When he had nearly completed the period allotted 
for a full course of instruction there—a conversa- 
tion like the following took place one evening, 
between him and a perceptor whom he loved, viz. 

‘*I have frequently desired to ask what were 
some of your opinions, before you became a pupil 
in this Institution. What, for instance, were 
your ideas of the sun and moon?” 

‘*T supposed that the sun was a king anda 
warrior, who ruled over, and slew the people, as 
he pleased. When I saw brightness in the west, 
at closing day, I thought it was the flame and 
smoke of cities which he had destroyed in his 
wrath. The moon, I much disliked. I consider- 
ered her prying and officious, because she looked 
into my chamber when I wished to sleep. One 
evening, I walked in the garden, and the half- 
moon seeined to follow me. IT sought the shade 
of some large trees, but found she was there be- 
fore me. 1 turned to go into the house, and ad- 
vised her not to come, because I hated her. But 
when I laid down in my bed, she was there. I 
arose and closed my shutters. Still there were 
some crevices through which she peeped. I bade 
her go away, and wept with passion, because she 
disregarded my wishes. I thought she gazed at 
me, more than at others, because I was deaf and 
dumb. I feared also, that she would tell strangers 
of it, for I felt ashamed of being different from 
other children.” 

‘* What did you think of the stars?” 

‘* They were more agreeable tome. I imagin- 
ed that they were fair and well dressed ladies, 
who gave \rilliant parties in the sky; and that 
they sometimes rode for amusement, on beautifel 


this family all lay sick at the same time. The| horses, while their attendants carried torches in 
mother and daughter died, but the poor little deaf) their hands.” 


and dumb orphan recovered. He had an aged 
grandmother who took him to her home, and 


| 
| 


*« Had you any conception of death?” 
‘**When my little sister died, I wondered why 


seemed to love him better for his infirmities. She | she lay still so long. I thought she was lazy to 


fed him carefully, and laid him in his bed with 
tenderness; and in her lonely situation, he was 


cure any. What could he do? He thought of| all the world to her. A great part of every day 
one plan and then another, and was at last obliged ' she labored to understand his signs, aud. to com- 


to relinquish his idea of making nets, and I need 
not tell you how sorry he felt. Some time after 
a resident clergyman visited the alms-house and 
talked very kindly to all the inmates on the state 
of their souls, said how much better off they were 
than those persons who had no Bible and had 
never heard of the way of salvation. This recalled 
in the boy.’s mind his former desires to do some- 
thing to circulate the Scriptures. A thought came 
into his mind, and he determined to make an in- 
stant trial; he went to the clergyman’s house; 
asked to see him, and in a very respectful yet 
earnest manner, begged for a piece of pack-thread ; 
telling him he wished for it for a very particular 
purpose; the clergyman smiled, remembering the 
boy, and knowing his good character, reached a 
small ball of pack-thread, and was in the act of 
cutting him a piece, when the boy imploringly 
said, ‘‘ don’t cut it, sir, I shall need it all;”’ ‘* all?” 
said the clergyman, ‘‘ why really, you must want 
along piece indeed; but as you seem so much in 
earnest, you may have it;”* ‘* thank you sir, thank 
you sir, a thousand times,” and he hastened home 
as fast as his feeble frame and crutches would let 
him; and to work he went, and in a few hours 
returned to the clergyman, with a good cabbage 


municate some new idea to his imprisoned mind. 
She endeavored to instruct him tht there was a 
Great Being, who caused the sun to shine, and 
the grass to grow; who sent forth the lightning 
and the rain, and was the Vjaker of man and 
beast. She taught him the tb,ree letters G O and 
D,—and when he saw in a 'yook this name of the 


Almighty, he was accustomed to bow down his 


head with the deepest Te verence. But when she 


sought to inform him t’sat he had a soul, accoun- 
table, and immortal vvhen the body died, she was 


grieved that he seerned not to comprehend her. 
The little silent bssy loved his kind grandmother, 


and would sit fyr hours looking earnestly in her 


wrinkled face, ‘smiling, and endeavoring to sustain 
the conversation. He was anxious to perform 
any service “jor her that might testify his affection 


—he would. fly to pick up her knitting-bag or her 
snuff-box when they fell, and traverse the neigh- 
boring raeadows and woods, to gather such flow- 


ers and plants as pleased her. 
times. pensive and wept—she knew not why. She 
supposed he might be grieving for the relatives he 
hed lost, and redoubled her marks of tenderness. 


Yet he was some- 


She often perused with great interest, accounts of 





net in his hand; ‘‘new, sir,” said he, ‘‘I want 
you to give me six pence for this which I have 
made from the pack-thread you gave me; Mr. 
——, said at the Bible meeting some time asso, 
‘every body could do something for that socie ty ;’ 

ave been ever since thinking what I ould 
do, and have now found a plan; if you will take 
my net I will lay by some of the money, with the 
test I will buy some thread, make some tore, try 
to sell them, and lay aside every cent for the Bi- 
ble cause.” Need I say how cheerfully was the 
Purchase made. Conscientiously the poor boy 
Worked, and at the anniversary of the society, 
made his appearance at the meeting, stated the 
circumstances, and produced between seven and 


tthe intelligence and happiness of the deaf and 
dumb, who enjoy a system of education, adapted 
to their necessities, and thought if anything could 
separate her from her beloved charge, it would be 
that he might share such an inestimable privilege. 

At length, the eyes of this benevolent lady grew 
dim through age, and when the little suppliant, by 
his dialect of jestures, besought her attention, she 
was unable to distinguish the movements of his 
hands, or starcely the form of his features. It 
was then her earnest request that he might be 
placed at the American Asylum in Hartford, for 
the education of the deaf and dumb. There, 
when his first regrets at separation had subsided, 





he began to make rapid improvement. He be- 
came attached to his companions and teachers, 


| be sleeping when the sun had arisen. I gathered 
my hands full of violets, and threw them in her 
face, and said in my dialect of signs, ‘‘ Wake up: 
wake up!”? And | was displeased at her, and 
went so far as to say, ‘‘ What a fool you are!” 
when she permitted them to put her in a box, and 
carry her away, instead of getting up to play 
with me. 

Afterwards, when my mother died, they told 
me repeatedly, that she was dead, dead; and tried 
to explain to me what death meant. But I was 
distressed when I asked her for bread, that she 
did not give it to me; and when she was buried, 
I went every day where they had ‘laid her, wait- 
ing, and expecting that she would rise. Some- 
times I grew impatient, and rolled upon the turf 
that covered her, striking my forehead against it, 
weeping and saying, ‘‘ Mother, get up! get up! 
why do you sleep there so long withthe child? [ 
am sick, and hungry, and alone. Oh, Mother! 
mother!”? When I was taken to my grandmoth- 
er’s house, I could no longer visit the grave, and 
it grieved me; for I believed if I continued to go 


come up.” 

‘*T know that more pains were taken to instil 
religious principles into your mind, than are com- 
monly bestowed upon the deaf and dumb. Wilt 

ou tell me what was your opinion of the Supreme 
eing?” 

ss My kind grandmother labored without eeas- 
ing, to impress me with reverence for the Almighty. 
Through her efforts I obtained some idea of the 
power and goodness which are visible in the crea- 
tion; but of Him, who wrought in the storm and 
in the sunshine, I was doubful whether it were a 
strong man, a huge animal, or a vast machine. 
I was in all the ignorance of heathen sin, until by 
patient attendance on your judicious course of im- 
struction, knowledge entered into my soul.” 

He then expressed to his teacher, the gratitude 
he felt for the blessings of education, and affec- 
tionately wishing him a good night, retired to his 
repose. 
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and cry there, she would at length hear me and — 
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Youth’s Companion. 


























EDITORIAL. _ 





THE ORPHAN BOY. 

If the young readers of the Youth’s Companion 
would like to understand what is meant by the “ lucu- 
ry of doing good,” let them read the following anec- 
dote, related by the Rev. Mr. Srevens, at a charity 
lecture in Bennet Street Church, Boston, a few Sab- 
baths since :— 

‘¢ In the beautiful city of Philadelphia lived a widow 
with four small children. She had formerly been in 
affluent circumstances, surrounded by all the comforts 
and elegancies of life; but through the knavery of a 
lawyer into whose hands her property was placed for 
settlement, she was wronged out of it all, and reduced 
to extreme poverty. She endeavored by the diligent 
use of her needle to earn sufficient to keep them com- 
fortable, and frequently sat up till near morning for 
that purpose. ‘The money thus obtained, together 
with a half dollar a week that her eldest son received 
for his labor in a neighboring comb factory, was all 
their dependence. Their only food for a long time 
was roast potatoes, cooked with the chips that these 
poor children procured for their mother. At this cri- 
sis, a lady who was bride’s maid to the widow in her 
days of happiness, heard of her distress, and came to 
relieve it. But, alas, her kindness came too late.— 
The widow was rapidly sinking into the grave. Well 
do I remember the morning that eldest son kissed the 
skeleton hand of his dying mother, and went sadly 

forth to his day’s work, uncertain whether he should 
ever see her again alive. In about an hour, news was 
brought him that his mother was a corpse. The lady 
whom I have before mentioned saw that she was de- 
cently buried, and like an angel of mercy took those 
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10, 25—‘* A certain lawyer,” &c. I judge from his 
manner and what I could understand, und the good 
attention given him, that he was quite interesting. 
The whole exercise lasted about half an hour only. 
Is not Geneva the place where Calvin lived and labor- 
ed? I think it is. And it would seem God is con- 
tinuing to bless here the labors of that great reformer. 
My opinion of Geneva is of course hastily formed, but 
it is highly favorable. I ought rather to say, my first 
impression. Its scenery is most beautiful; the lovely 
promenades, &c. there, together with its apparent fa- 
forableness to good morals and religion, make it de- 
cidedly more desirable as a place of residence than 
any other I have met in this part of the world.” 








MISCELLANY. 


- Charming a Snake. _ 
On the morning of the 8d of December we awoke 








snake!?? 


early, when [ was much surprised by my friend Lieut. 
Baillie, calling out;+4, snake! a snake! look at the 
We all stared at him lying in his hammock, 





in the pursuit itself you will find reward, and soon be a- 
ble yourself to seek out and obtain food for your mind. 
[London Childs Companion. 





Benevolence of a Dog. 
As two or three young ruffians were lately abusing a 
kitten, in one of the streets of Liverpool, a large dog, 
belonging to a coach office, picked the little animal out 
of the mud, carried it home with him, laid it before 
the fire, cleaned it as well as he could, and afterwards 
continued to feed and protect it. . 





Tracts sent to three Sons. 
Miss M. B. G. of L., N. J. says, an aged Christian ' 
informed her that a few months since he sent a few 
Tracts to his three children residing on the Susque- 
hanna river, one of which, the Children of the Forest, 
was blessed in awakening his son-in-law to a sense of 
his lost condition as a sinner; he had been brought to 
the foot of the cross, and is now rejoicing in the Sa- 
viour. Another son, on reading one of the Tracts, 
was constrained to attend a prayer meeting, and there 

























and to our astonishment beheld a monstrous serpent 
twisted round the rope which supported his hammock, 
with his head some distance above my friend’s, darting 
out his forked tongue, and examining him as he lay 
stretched below. ‘ Lie still.”? cried the fiscal, ** he 
wont hurt you,” and calling in two or three of the na- 


publicly asked the prayers of God’s people. 





Love of enemies consists in desiring their welfare. 
If God had not loved us while we were his enemies, 
we never could be saved.—Remember that you are 
the disciples of him who died for his enemies. 





tives, he pointed it out tothem. One of these men ad- 





vancing toward it, caught its eye with his own; the 
animal now appeared to move its whole body with 
fear or pleasure. The native stepped backward with- 
out turning the sight of his eye from the fierce orbit of 
his enemy; and, as he kept backing, the snake, with 
his head steadily advancing, gradually uncoiled his 
body from the rope round which it was twined. At 
length his whole body trailing on the ground, moved 
slowly along after this colored man—eye fixed upon 
eye—until a youth making a dash from behind a bush, 
in an instant flattened the head of this dangerous mon- 
ster with one blow of his club; and although the body 
still undulated like the waves of the sea, it was now 
perfectly harmless, not being able to seize with its 
mouth, They immediately hauled him up to the 











children by the hand, led them to her own house, and 
brought them up in happiness and comfort, and above 
all in the fear of God. Who can tell from what degra- 
dation she was the means of saving them? But for 
her, they would have been outcasts from society. 
——That eldest orphan boy now stands before you— 
that poor widow was my mother !” 





Letter from Switzerland. 

In the Companion of Oct. 25, we published a Letter 
from the Superintendent of the Belknap Street Sabbath 
School, who was about to sail for Europe. The fol- 
lowing extract of a Letter written by him while in 
Geneva in Switzerland, is interesting for the facts it 
gives in relation to Sabbath Schools in that place, 
where John Calvin the great Reformer so successfully 
labored, and the fruits of whose efforts against Popery 
still remain — 


‘6 Sabbath evening, Nov. 9.—I have learned some- 
There is at least one city on the conti- 
nent of Europe, where the Sabbath is acknowledged 
There is at lenst, one city 
where Protestantism seems to have got the upper hand 
I went out this morning, expecting to 


thing to~lay. 
and outwardly honored. 


of the Pope. 
see every thing like yesterday, shops and markets 
Open, streets thronged with carts, &e. But I found 
no such thing. Every thing all round seemed to say, 
It is Sabbath day, certainly to as great an extent as we 
ean say of Boston. What an opposite to Paris? 
What an example! And not only to Paris, but to 
London, and even New York. 1 have seen nothing of 
Popery to-day, but much of Protestantism, although it 
has all been accidental; not having any friends here to 
aid me, I went round this morning to several churches 
and found them all Protestants. One was in German 
and another in French. The one not far from our 
Hotel, was completely filled, so that a part of the 
time I stood. The morning service commenced at 
nine, and was outa little before eleven. At eleven, 
they had a service for the children, what they caff a 
Sabbath School, I suppose, but more properly a Lee- 
ture to children. It was indeed a most interesting 
sight. Not less, I should judge, than 400 children 
were seated in the body of the house; and the sides, 
together with the galleries were filled with adults. 


The exercises were conducted wholly hy a clergyman; 


he commenced with a prayer two minutes long—then 


made remarks on a catechism, which as I understood , 


branch ofa tree, and, as our cooks serve an eel, they 
skinned him while the poor animal was writhing in the 
agonies of pain. The snake was called the Libare, 
and measured nineteen feet and a half in length. 

Col. St. Clair in the West Indies. 


Sagacity of Ants. 
Having a mind to try the sagacity of those little in- 
sects, I stopped the holes through which they went for 
their provisions in a neighboring granary, and there- 
by obliged them to make long and tedious journies in 
order to supply their stores. At last, I spread several 
handfulls of wheat in a room which joined their abode, 
but I still found the ants continued going over several 
gardens, and other large tracts of ground, to find out 
provisions, and constantly brought them home to the 
same place, which plainly shewed they had not dis- 
covered the supply which had intended for them. 
At last I caught one of the ants and threw her on the 
wheat I had spread; the insect having heen frightened, 
and finding herself at liberty, ran away without laying 
hold of that opportunity to enrich itself, but about three 
or four minutes afterwards, I was agreeably surprised 
to see 5 or 600 of these little creatures marching to- 
wards the heap of wheat, who al! took their loading, 
and then returned home, which evidently proved that 
mo first ant had communicated her discovery to the 
others, 





Proclaim in P 
Hast thou a 











From the London Child’s Companion. 
The First Twelve Numbers. 

One God there is, who reigns in heaven above, 
Supremely great in wisdom, power, and love; 

He sees, and knows, and judges all below: 

Is that almighty God thy friend or foe? 
Mark xii. 32. Psa. vii. 11. 
Two ways there are, and one by thee is trod: 

The broad way leads to hell; the strait to God: 
Hast thou with faith and love the seriptures read? 
And dost thou know the wer thy feet should tread? 





John xv. 14. 


att. vii. 13,14. John xiv. 6. 


Three cubits high—Jehovah gave the word— 

Did Moses build the altar of the Lord: 

From thy heart’s altar, pray’r and praise should rise 
To Him who bled for thee in sacrifice. 


Exod. xxvii. 1. Heb. x. 12. 


Four seasons—summer, autumn, winter, spring— 
assing, ‘* Time is on the wing:”” 
ome prepared, when life is o’er; 
When seasons cease, and time shali be no more? 
1 Cor. vii. 29. Rev. x. 6. 
Five foolish virgins slept, the bridegroom came; 
Their oil-less lamps were found without a flame: 
Is thy lamp ready, burning clear, aud bright, 
To enter heaven, if thou shouldst die this night? 

_ Matt, xxv. 2—5. 
Six days has God imdulgently ordain’d 
To serve thee for thy labor—these obtain’d, 
Dost thou serve God when sabbath moments roll, 
And praise his name with all thy heart and sonl? 


Exod. xx. 9, 10. 


Seven years of famine, once at God’s command, 
Came o’er the world and scourg’d the Egyptian land: 
While heavenly hands thy plenteous table spread, 
Say, art thou grateful for thy daily bread? 

Gen. xli. 55,56. Psa. xxxvi. 6. 
Eight souls were saved, when by Jehovah's hurl’d, 
The flood came rushing o’er the trembling world: 
The ark preserv’d them from the waves’ control: 


1 Thess. ii. 12. 








The Blackbirds. 


hout, like a mother or nurse teaching a child begi 
ning to run alone. The mother bird hopped on 


a sudden spring and soon got up to its mother. 


Th 


for I noticed that it fed itself. 











they were about commencing—then remarked on Luke 





One morning I saw a blackbird upon the lawn, 
which seemed to be teaching a young one to hop a- 


little way first, but very slowly, so that the little one 
might keep pace Wih it. This they did for some time; 
but at last the young one seemed tired, and stopped 
behind. The mother still kept on before; every now 
and then she hopped on a little way and then looked 
back to the young one,.as if to say, “So you see I am 
going on.” At last, perceiving this, the little bird gave 


they went on together as they had done before, and 
after a little time the old one found a worm, picked it 
up, and dropped it into the young one’s mouth, and 
by her manner seemed to be teaching it how it must 
feed itself. A day or two afterwards I saw the same 
birds again; and I} observed that the young one seem- 
el to have learnt what its mother wished to teach it, 


My young reader, do you seek to follow the good 
examples set before you by your teachers and instruc- 
ters? The effort may at times be wearisome, but even 


What ark hast thou when death’s dark stream shall roll 
t Pet. iii. 20. Psa. exlvi. 5. 
Nine \ep’rous men, though heal’d refus’d to raise 
Their voices to their great physician’s praise: 
If thou art heal’d, thy grateful offering bring 
Q-!'To Jesus Christ, thy Saviour and thy King. 
a Luke xvii. 122—18. Jer. xvii. 14- 
Ten wise commandments, holy just and true, 
Were given to Israel’s race to keep and do: 
If every soul that sins is doom’d to die, 
What is thy hope when heavenly judgments fly? 
Exod. xx. 1—17. Ezek. xviii. 4- 

Eleven sons with Jaeob’s household went, 
When he to soothe his brother’s wrath was bent: 
Thou hast an injured Brother! strive to prove 
His matchless tenderness, and gain his love. 

Gen. xxxii. 22. xxxiii. 2. Mark iii. 35. 
Twelve wise apostles, horn of heavenly birth, 


en 


Thrice happy thou, if Christ has bade depart 
Thy sins, and fixed his gospel in thy heart! 

Mat. xxviii. 19. Acts i.26. Psa. cxliv. 15. 
These simple lines, unpolish’d though they be, 
With many a text of scripture well agree: 
Go seek them, and may grace with sweet control, 
Send, sanctify, and bless them to thy soul. 





























Proclaimed the gospel through the widespread earth: 


